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The New McConnell Geographies 


GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE WORLD 
GRADE FOUR 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 
GRADE FIVE 
GEGGRAPHY OF LANDS OVERSEAS 

GRADE Six 
There is a workbook to acecmpany each text 


Also A Correlated Program " 
Write for a circular describing our complete social 
studies program for these grades. There is a carefully 
planned correlation between our ee MAPS 


and GLOBES. 


The New Rand MeNally Maps 


SPECIAL RANALLY PHYSICAL-POLITICAL 
EUROPE 


SCALE 1 inch equals 72 milés. “Sise 65° x 45” 
An entirely new map of Europe. It shows boundary and terri- 
torial changes resulting from the defeat of the Axis powers. 
Based on surrender terms and conference agreements. 


SPECIAL RANALLY PER Y¥YSICAL-POLITICAL 


WORLD 


LAND SCALE 1 inch equals 800 miles, Size 65° x 40” 
A newly printed map that also reflects boundary and territorial 
changes resulting from the defeat of the Axis powers. Based on 
surrender terms and conference agreements, 


RANALLY PHYSICAL-POLITICAL 


ASIA 
SCALE 1 inch equals 174 miles. Size 40” x56” 4 
This newly printed map also reflests boundary end territorial 
changes as described above. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 8-8 
—— — 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


111 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Represented by 
Huau W. BLANCHARD, Box 72, Montello, 68, Mass. 


C. W. JENNINGS 79 S. Highland Avenue, Ossining, N. ¥. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


In lieu of an editorial for this issue we publish a letter from W. Linwood 
Chase, head of the Program Committee for the meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies on November 28, 29, and 30. Members of the 
New England Association will be sent further details as soon as plans for 


the meeting are complete. 
Boston University, 


School of Education, 
September 6, 1946. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 

I’ve been asked to write about plans for the first meeting of the 
National Council to be held in New England. While all details are 
not complete, I can tell you a good deal about the meeting. 

Our convention starts on Thanksgiving Day at Plymouth. There 
in Memorial Hall we shall see a reproduction of the first Thanksgiving, 
put on by the townspeople. We shall visit the Rock and other notable 
sites and then sit down for an evening Thanksgiving Dinner. In the 
evening, America’s Town Meeting of the Air will do its coast-to-coast 
broadcast for us under the expert leadership of George V. Denny, Jr. 

After that pleasant beginning we get down to real business at the 
Hotel Statler on Friday morning when we start off with 10 simultane- 
ous section meetings. The real difficulty of having a lot of meetings 
at the same time is that there are so many places one wants to be. On 
the other hand, it is a way to provide for smaller groups where there 
can be some discussion and also to take care of the varying interests of 
those attending the convention. At noon there will be seven luncheons 
going on at the same time and that evening comes the big banquet. On 
Saturday there will be 10 more section meetings and a large luncheon. 

In addition to all this there will be some general sessions addressed 
by top-notch people. On Friday afternoon there will be opportunity 
for excursions to historical places and also a reception at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts where the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society will give a concert. 

Since there will be more than a hundred speakers at the convention 
I cannot begin to tell you about them all in the space allowed me 
Quite at random as I turn over my planning sheets I might mention 
Preston E. James of Syracuse University on Approaches to Map Read- 
ing; Alice Lanterman of Kansas City on Teaching Local History; 
Henry Bragdon of Phillips Exeter Academy on The College Entrance 
Examination Board Test in Social Studies; Harry Berg of the Univer- 
sity of New Harapshire on Specifications of an American History Test; 
Mary G. Kelty and Paul R. Hanna at the elementary education lunch- 
eon; Alice Miel of Teachers College, Columbia; Howard Lane of New 
York University; Elaine Forsyth of Albany State Teachers College; 
Dean Durell of Boston University on Specific Techniques for the Im- 
provement of Oral and Written Recall in Social Studies; Emery Kim- 
ball of Cicero, Illinois, about how to get Russia into an already crowd- 
ed curriculum; Dorothy Meredith of the Chicago Laboratory School on 
curriculum trends; Robert Walker of Kansas State College on The 
Use of Important Documents in Civie Education; John J. Mahoney on 
politicians; John Haefner of the University of Iowa High School; a 
demonstration lesson with junior high school students on teacher- 
pupil cooperative planning taught by Hugh Laughlin of Ohio State 
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University Laboratory School; Howard R. Anderson of the U. S. Office 
of Education on training social studies teachers. And this list is just 
a beginning. 

You won’t want to miss the publishers’ exhibits of latest books and 
materials, the displays of students’ work, nor the opportunity to meet 
with teachers from all over the country. It will be years before the 
National Council will be in New England again and you had better 
take advantage of it this fall. If you come, please make yourself 
known to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Linwoop CHASE, 
First Vice President, 
The National Council for the 
Social Studies. 


NOTICES 


The Executive Board of the New England Association of Social Studies 
Teachers has voted to omit the usual fall meeting, because of the November 
convention of the National Council. There will be a business meeting Sat- 
urday, November 30. 


Ever since the first issue of the BULLETIN appeared in February, 1944 — 
that issue, by the way is now a collector’s item — it has been our policy to 
mail copies to all members and to many others in the Social Studies field as 
well. Because of the expense of printing and mailing, beginning with the 
January issue copies will be mailed only to members whose dues are paid. 


Now that travel conditions have returned to normal, the N. E. A. S. 8. T. ° 
has decided to adopt the policy of the N. E. H. T. A. and hold a spring 
meeting outside of the Boston area. Such a meeting was held at Smith Col- 
lege May 11, 1946, and was well attended in spite of rainy weather. There 
was a panel discussion on the Springfield plan in the morning. The luncheon 
speaker was Professor Hans Kohn, who gave a most stimulating talk on the 
present international situation. 


Members of the NEASST are asked to order tickets for the National 
Council convention events from the chairman of the ticket committee: Mr. 
Richard P. Bonney, Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, 24, Mass. 
Notices will be sent by the secretary, Professor Palmer. 


It is no longer news that Mr. William G. Saltonstall is the successor of 
Dr. Lewis Perry as principal of Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. He has 
been an active member of this Association for several years — president in 
1942 and, upon his return from service in the navy, editor of the BULLETIN. 
He is giving valuable help in preparation for the convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in Boston next November. We rejoice at his 
new opportunity to give service to Exeter and leadership to New England 
education. We congratulate Exeter upon securing a man who is an inspiring 
teacher, a scholar, and a friend to all with whom he comes in contact. We 
regret to announce his resignation as editor of the BULLETIN, but are extreme- 
ly gratified to report that this post will be ably filled for the remainder of 
the year — the September and November issues — by Mr. Henry W. Brag- 
don, president of the NEASST in 1943-44. E. E. W. 


— 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


I came across an old program of the New England History Teachers’ As- 
sociation last winter and noticed the following paragraphs: 

The New England History Teachers’ Association was founded in 
the spring of 1897 “for the advancement of the study of history, gov- 
ernment, and economics by the discussion and dissemination of ideas 
and by the promotion of social relations among teachers of these sub- 
jects in the schools and colleges of New England.” The Association 
holds a fall and a spring meeting. It has published through D. C. 
Heath and Co., a number of syllabi. Its standing committees are: Text- 
books; methods of teaching and courses of study; historical materials; 
college entrance requirements; membership. 

It is the oldest association of its kind in the country. During the 
period of its existence it has been fortunate in securing for speakers 
some of the leading scholars in the fields of history, government, eco- 
nomics and methods of teaching social studies. 

The present New England Association of Social Studies Teachers is the 
direct outgrowth of the old NEHTA and so may lay claim to being “the 
oldest association of its kind in the country.” Next spring we shall be 50 
years old! The Executive Board voted to have an observance worthy of our 
history and of the occasion. The chairman is Dr. J. Duane Squires, vice- 
president of the Association. E. E. W. 


THOUGHTS ON THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, 
Harvard University, 
President of the New England History Teachers Association, 1939. 


The half-century of the Association’s lifetime spans a momentous period 
in the nation’s history. Since 1896 the whole aspect of America has changed, 
thanks to economic and scientific developments which have transformed the 
character of the United States both internally and with regard to the rest 
of the world. Life has become infinitely more complex, more capable of bene- 
fit for all, more explosive with danger for all. The atomic bomb merely 
dramatizes the duality of good and evil which inheres in most of our tech- 
nological triumphs. 

Because of this drift of events the function of the teacher of social studies 
has become far more important than in earlier and simpler times. He must 
be master of his material as never before. He must deal with his subject 
matter impartially, courageously and responsibly. He must train his stu- 
dents to think about public issues in ways that will enable them to penetrate 
the superficialities and short-range biases of the newspaper press and the 
radio. 

We have long understood the need of a knowledge of American history, 
government and economics for our domestic welfare, but never before has it 
been so essential that our people should understand also the needs and hopes 
of other peoples. That fact is nobly phrased in the preamble of UNESCO: 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.” On the social-studies teacher falls 
the responsibility of helping to guide America’s footsteps in the path of peace 
and progress at home and abroad. 

Teaching history and the social studies is a high commitment calling for 
the best one has to give. In the long run the proper teaching of these sub- 
jects may assure that social-mindedness and that world-mindedness without 
which civilization cannot long survive. 
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TEACHERS IN LABOR 


WALDO PALMER, 
Simmons College. 

Fifty thousand teachers in recent years have joined the ranks of organ- 
ized labor by affiliating themselves with either the American Federation of 
Teachers, A. F. of L., or the Teachers’ Division of the United Public Work- 
ers, CIO, and more are joining daily. For most of them the step of affiliating 
with the labor movement has been a difficult one, and they have taken it only 
after a good deal of soul-searching and hard thinking. Teachers, as we who 
are teachers must be the first to admit, are timid people. They idealize them- 
selves as intellectual dealers in high theories rather than traffickers in base 
things. They liken themselves to disinterested spectators who alone, from 
their vantage point of objectivity, can properly appraise the hurly-burly of 
the market-place and the intrigue of the forum. Individually and collectively 
teachers generally have high ideals and firm convictions, but they are seldom 
willing to fight for them; and they rationalize this pusillanimity by contend- 
ing that their function is interpretative not propagandistic, and that only by 
avoiding the harsh realities of economic and political strife can they be true 
to their pupils. Furthermore, teachers have long regarded the unions as 
organizations of men and women who, since they work with their hands 
rather than with their brains, belong to a slightly inferior group, and al- 
though the teachers may be interested in and sympathetic toward the labor- 
ing class, they certainly have not regarded themselves as members of it. 
When, therefore, sizeable numbers of teachers join labor unions some explan- 
ation is in order. 

Within three short generations great urban centers have mushroomed 
up throughout our land. These vast industrial cities are a new phenomenon 
in human history, and their rapid growth and great size have created a 
host of problems with which our archaic and inept city governments have 
grappled with less than modest success. The universal acceptance of the 
theory of free schooling for all plus the heavy concentration of population 
in a relatively small area has made the educational problem the most im- 
portant economically and socially and in many ways the most baffling. 

Great school systems with hundreds of buildings, thousands of teachers 
and tens of thousands of pupils have sprung up. Education in the larger 
cities has become “big business”; and no corporation was ever more soul- 
less in its employee relationships than the average school administration. 
Teachers, like labor, are regarded as a commodity to be purchased or not 
in the open market. A teacher who enters a system is assigned arbitrarily 
to any school in the city and may on a minute’s notice be shifted to another. 
Her entire classroom life is planned for her—42 minutes a week must be 
devoted to instruction in citizenship, 87 minutes to spelling, and so on, even 
the number of inches the windows may be raised or the shades lowered is 
determined by someone else. School systems, too, employ the “stretch-out.” 

Besides her classroom work the teacher may be put in charge of the lunch 
room, ordered to do any amount of clerical work, given control of the stock 
room, or supervision of the playground. If the teacher is bold enough to 
protest against this indignity she finds that there is no grievance procedure, 
and that, rather than redress, her protest simply wins for her the reputa- 
tion of being a trouble-maker. Not to be outdone by business, the school 
administration has organized its “company unions” or teachers’ clubs, to 
which all teachers are practically compelled to belong. These clubs are al- 
ways Officered by “safe” teachers and are employed to direct the members’ 
energies toward innocuous ends. In addition the teachers’ salaries, always 
inadequate, are frequently determined by fantastic scales which ignore 
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training, experience and accomplishments to reward intermediate teachers 
less generously than high school, elementary teachers less generously than 
intermediate, and women less generously than men. Equally unfair is the 
customary procedure for determining promotions under which the teacher’s 
rating is determined by whom she knows. The teacher with influential spon- 
sors is assured promotion; without sponsors all the training, experience, 
and ability in the world will do her no good. Under many school systems 
if the teacher is absent for a day her pay is “docked”; if she marries, she 
is compelled to resign; and if she engages in political activity, she is fired. 
In other words upon becoming a teacher the individual often is forced to 
surrender fundamental civil and human rights. Furthermore, her loyalty 
is suspect in many states, whee she is required to t an oath not to 
advocate the overthrow of the American form of governr ent. 

Any picture of the professional life of the small-t wn oc rural teacher dif- 
fers in detail but not in design from the one sketched above. The social re- 
straint is undoubtedly greater, since there is not the escape the impersonal city 
affords; but this is compensated for in part by the larger academic freedom. 
Dominating the picture, however, is the stark figure of pove:ty. The rural are- 
as and small towns are simply unable to support modern school systems. The 
answer to this financial problem is state aid for education in the wealthier 
states and federal aid in the poorer ones. But the teachers and the school 
children, unfortunately, have few politically powerful friends. This year the 
Massachusetts General Court killed a bill for state aid on the grounds that it 
violated the sanctity of home rule; while a bill calling for modest *: ‘eral aid 
died in the Senate. 

The outsider trying to fathom the depths of the educational crisis will err 
if he lays the unrest solely to the desire of the teachers ti win adequate sal- 
aries and freedom from intolerable conditions of work. Actually our system 
has collapsed pedagogically; and the teachers’ restiveness can be .raced as 
directly to this educational failure as to administrative ruthlessness. Mod- 
ern, sophisticated children, off-spring of industrialism and war, receive in 
the public schools an education which made it questionably possible for a 
select few to live at harmony with their fellows in the peaceful, horse-mnd- 
buggy days. The modern children are given vocational instruction so that 
they can live in this world; but no attempt is made to help them understand 
it. In their curricula evolution is ignored; the motivations of economic man 
glozed over; the new psychology with its tremendous implications not men- 
tioned; and the theoretical and actual bases of society shunned like the 
plague. The teachers realize that their pupils are not trained for life; but 
they are helpless before the “What-was-good-enough-for-me” school boards 
and the incompetent educationai bureaucrats. 

American society universally admires its teachers and takes pride in its 
free public schools, and does not wittingly abuse the first or debase the second. 
The teachers, however, have no powerful lobby to present their case and de- 
fend their pupils’ interests and their own rights. So the public continues mis- 
takenly to believe that its teachers are a favored few and that its schools are 
the best in the world. What is needed is an aroused public opinion that would 
demand adequate appropriations for education and an end to the corruption 
and domineering abusiveness of many school administrations. In our great 
cities, unfortunately, an enlightened public opinion is lacking, and there is 
little reason to believe that it will arise. It is to the intelligent, ambitious 
middle class, the traditional defenders of our institutions and champions of 
our great causes, that we naturally look for leaders; but, alas, the middle 
class no longer lives in Boston, Chicago, New York or Philadelphia. It has 
fled to the suburbs, leaving in the cities two classes — the rich and the poor. 
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The poor have neither the time nor the training to lead an educational cru- 
sade; the rich, traditional patrons of private schools, join with childless cor- 
porations in forming tax-payers associations. In many of our cities the 
Catholic Church has become the greatest social force; but educationally it 
is a disappointment. In its two thousand years it has evinced little enthu- 
siasm for the education of the masses. For its boys and girls the Church 
maintains rival systems of schools and looks on the secular schools as con- 
venient institutions for those children who present educational, psychological, 
or disciplinary problems — in other words, the children whom parochial 
schools are not prepared financially or pedagogically to educate. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many teachers in the larger cities and 
a heroic few in the small towns and rural areas have turned to organized 
labor. Labor alone in modern society is the organized group that is genuinely 
interested in public education and is willing to give the teachers its support. 
The American workingman is a product of the public schools and his children 
are the pupils of today. In educational matters, however, the worker is timid 
and ill-inf’: med; but he is willing and eager to throw his great political 
power be! any program that will benefit his children and win economic 
and socia) .ce for the teachers. 


FOUR S. DEALING WITH RUSSIA 


(Brief notes on Professor Hans Kohn’s talk at the meeting of the New\ 
England Association at Northampton on May 11.) 


Victory creates conditions under which we can work for peace. The Unit- 
ed States has no clear-cut purpose and therefore is unhappier than during 
the war. We should not despair about foreign affairs. There is disagree- 
ment and that is a good thing, for it is a sign of life. 

There are only two really great powers in the world today — the United 


States and Russia. The situation is unexpected, but we created it and Stalin 
is taking advantage of it. Some of the mistakes that we made are the end 
of food rationing, and the end of lend-lease to Britain. That gave Russia 
the idea that the alliance is over, and that now it is the big two and not the 
big three. Stalin’s question is: Who inherits the British Empire? 

Professor Kohn expressed himself as being opposed to the use of the 
atomic bomb and convinced that it was a mistake to found the United Na- 
tions on the big three alliance, for it minimizes the importance of smaller 
nations. However he is optimistic about the eventual success of the United 
Nations and also about Russia. 

Four steps are necessary to deal with Russia: we should try to understand 
Russia and realize that Russia is the result of her long history; we should 
know what we want and demand it (one suggestion is a new German capital 
and not Berlin with its history and traditions); we should support our 
friends, the democratic nations, just as Russia supports Communists; and 
we should try to break down the iron curtain. 

Two books were recommended: 

Becker: How New Will the Better World Be? 
Strausz-Hupe: The Balance of Tomorrow. 


The officers of the New England Association are anxious to see that we 
do our full part as hosts to the first convention of the National Council to 
be held in New England. To do this we must obtain funds greater than that 
which can be supplied by our ordinary revenues from membership dues and 
subscriptions to the BULLETIN. An anonymous gift has already taken care 
of part of the expense and further contributions from members would be 
greatly appreciated. Checks should be sent to Professor Waldo Palmer, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
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CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF HISTORY TEACHING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1910-1940 


PuHiuip P. CHASE, 
Harvard University, 
President, New England History Teachers Association, 1916. 

Your editor has asked me as an ex-president of the New England History 
Teachers Association to contribute something to this journal in its anniver- 
sary year. My term as President fell just at the turn of the tide — when 
“Social Science” was displacing “History” as the expression used for that 
subject in the curriculum in which I was most interested. 

From about 1910 the professionalizing of history teaching had been gain- 
ing ground in the East. Columbia had developed an active interest through 
Johnson’s courses and writings. In its summer school Harvard began to 
offer courses designed for secondary school history teachers. Professor W. 
‘S. Ferguson (another former President of the Association), gave a double- 
header covering the Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Persian Empires 
as well as Greece from the Mycenean Age to Alexander, plus the Roman Re- 
public and Empire. James Sullivan, then or later New York State Historian, 
gave a “methods” course — partly historiography — and also a course in 
European History. About the same time the American Historical Association, 
through a special committee, urged the re-writing of schoo] texts. Hitherto 
the very profitable series by Myers had held sway. Now came an epoch- 
making departure in Breasted’s Ancient Times which stressed the rise of 
civilized man rather than the procession of dynasties. Maps, illustrations — 
all were changed. 

I recall that the young men coming into the profession at that time were 
demanding more. The word “history” seemed to them a cramping term — 
they wanted sociology, anthropology, social and economic geography brought 
in, and civics interpreted not as the study of the federal or state constitu- 
tions, but as the way local government actually worked. Spreading the time 
allotted to “History” in order to cover al] these things alarmed the Elder 
Statesmen. I recall the fervor with which beloved Professor Ephraim Emer- 
ton protested against “putting History into commission” — as he expressed 
it. The McKinley Company’s history teachers’ magazine published a long 
series of outlines for new courses as well as studies of the proper place of 
History (or the Social Sciences) in the curriculum. The well-thumbed Syl- 
labus of History for Secondary Schools underwent a revision in which I took 
a minor part. The College Entrance Examination Board began experiment- 
ing in “Comprehensive” examinations. History, other than United States 
History and Civics, ceased to attract as many candidates as the tide of col- 
lege entrants came more and more from the public rather than from the 
private schools. The cry then was that history teaching in the schools should 
aim at citizenship training rather than for liberal arts study in college. At 
that point the country was swept by the “sight-seeing” survey courses, no 
time being allotted for a full term of any one period or country except per- 
haps for a half year of United States History since the Revolution. On the 
other hand women’s preparatory schools, and some colleges, began to give 
courses in the History of Art. But the chief trend was to abandon the old 
idea of chronological development, jump at once into contemporary problems, 
and then look back to see “how we got that way.” 

Meanwhile, of course, the general public was more interested by the side- 
shows: — especially the blatant demands of a Chicago politician to “bop King 
George on the snoot,” and the shrill cries of the D. A. R. that the Founding 
Fathers should not be subject to muckraking by even so well-intentioned a 
book as Beard’s An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. 
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The First World War brought a crop of “revisions” — the relations of 
publishers, school board politicians, and professional historical writers be- 
came strained. With deep regret many of us saw that the teaching and 
writing of history was being adjusted to the latitude and longitude of the 
school room — and worse than that to the racial and religious group which 
controlled the school. No longer was one textbook acceptable to school au- 
thorities throughout the land. The Catholics must have their own text, 
written and approved by the hierarchy. The Southern Baptist or Methodist 
boy or girl must see the “War Between the States” as the Senator from a 
particular Southern State wished him to see it. And thé capitalistically sup- 
ported academy must not give Tom Paine too much credit. 

Looking back on it one can rejoice that so much was brought out into the 
open, and although many of the battles will go on, one can rejoice that the 
teaching of History or Social Science has become a profession rather than 
the off-hours occupation of the football coach. The great strides taken be- 
fore 1920 in textbooks will be matched now by visual equipment. The strug- 
gle is never over, however, to make sure that the use of History shall be a 
factor in the curriculum whose constant function is to make students think 
— not merely memorize. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Plans for an Exhibition of Social Studies Work 
Those teachers who come to the National Council Meeting in Boston this 
November, will find something new has been added! 
The planning committee has made arrangements for an exhibition of work 
produced in various social studies classes, the display to be held through the 


courtesy of the Paine Furniture Company which is directly next door to the 
Hotel Statler. All teachers should see that someething worth while is selected 
to send to Boston for this exhibit. New England talent will demonstrate its 
ingenuity in the form of original ideas which can be conveniently displayed, 
preferably mounted on walls. Have your students produced striking maps, 
charts, photographs, manuscripts, small models, booklets? Don’t hide your 
creations under the basket of timidity, but write to the exhibition committee 
and deseribe your materials. Or, start now, and create some materials as 
part of your social studies teaching, or have some photographer capture the 
story of an exciting class project. 

The committee hopes that many schools at all grade levels will send some- 
thing for the exhibition. Materials should not be bulky, and schools are re- 
sponsible for shipping or mailing arrangements. For further details write 
to the chairman, Herbert A. Clark, Lawrence Hall, Harvard University. 


“We are going to compel the next generation to have more American his- 
tory — and per/orce, less of any other: the very generation which we expect 
to carry successfully the new and manifold international responsibilities we 
have assumed ...I for one, do not see how we substantially improve mat- 
ters by expanding a high school course in American history from one year 
to two or three and telescoping all the rest of man’s past and the history of 
all other nations into a single year or a half year of fleeting elementary gen- 
eralizations quaintly described as ‘world history’ ”. 

Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, Presidential Address delivered before the 
American Historical Association reprinted in full in The American Historical 
Review, January, 1946, p. 202-3. 
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CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE CLASSROOM 


DONALD W. ROBINSON, 
Brookline High School, Brookline, Mass. 

In these days of student forums, current events classes, and newspapers 
published specifically for classroom use it may seem unnecessary to insist 
upon the importance of freedom to discuss controversial issues in the class- 
room. The fact remains that not all schools take advantage of the teaching 
possibilities latent in contemporary problems. Many more, while supposed- 
ly teaching current events, pointedly avoid those issues which are most val- 
uable for teaching purposes, — the truly controversial issues in the local 
situations. 

In some communities local economic interests still dictate school policies. 
The management of the local industry supplies the majority membership in 
the school committee, and hires and fires teachers. In such communities no 
teacher dares to mention a policy inimical to the interests of the controlling 
group, whether the issue involved be the tariff, corporate taxation, or labor 
organization. The question of equal educational rights for Negroes is a com- 
paratively safe issue in New England, but which of us would encourage dis- 
cussion of this topic if he were principal of a Georgia high school? 

If a competent and courageous teacher should dare to conduct a discus- 
sion of social justice in the mill town, or racial justice in the southern town, 
or the right of a man to be a conscientious objector, many would applaud 
him. And yet it is possible to sympathize with the position of the Evanston, 
Illinois, school board who said in dismissing a conscientious objector, “It can 
hardly be expected that a Board of Education can think itself justified in the 
role of crusading for those who become martyrs in public controversies.” 

Yet while teachers may be limited by a sense of the appropriate and by 
expediency, certain facts are self-evident. First, that a teacher should feel 
free to present fairly any issue that is within the scope of his assigned sub- 
ject and appropriate to the age level he is teaching. If a seventeen-year-old 
is deprived of the opportunity to study, under competent supervision, both 
sides of controversial questions, what will happen to him as an eighteen-year- 
old, when he may be subjected to all sorts of extreme social doctrines with 
no one to help him? Secondly, students should realize that a vital force in 
American life is the tradition of change. Students must not be taught that 
all change ended before they were born, and that from now on we follow the 
status quo. If there be “dangerous” ideas, even those we violently oppose, 
the students should nevertheless meet them first under the judicious guidance 
of the school rather than later. Finally, students must learn democratic 
techniques. This means a lot more than reciting the fame of others who 
weighed right and wrong, made decisions, and achieved nobility. Boys and 
girls must get the experience of thinking, judging, and deciding for them- 
selves; they must learn through practice that the essence of democracy is 
living together, resolving differences of opinion, and arriving at workable con- 
clusions on controversial issues. The greatest element of sham in our democ- 
racy is the lack of democratic participation by the citizenry; it is a duty of 
the schools to promote such participation. 

An interne, preparing for the practice of medicine, does not practice on 
wax dummies. He practices, under supervision, on real patients. This is 
his final training. High school represents, for most of our students, final 
training for democracy. They, too, must practice on real problems. 


Mr. R. M. Beuttel, representative of Denoyer-Geppert Company, has 
moved from 131 Clarendon Street, Boston, to 210 Publishers Building, 219 
Forest Street, Babson Park 57, Mass. 
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INVALUABLE FIELD TRIPS 


VERNA C, POWELL, 
Colby Junior College, New London, N. H. 


The Social Studies Department of Colby Junior College believes that 
whenever possible classroom theory should be supplemented by actual con- 
tact with the institutions and people in our American communities. 

Well-planned trips that are closely associated with classroom work are 
invaluable. No matter how good the illustrations in a textbook are, seldom 
is the student quite prepared for the actual cells in a prison or the “pinhead” 
seen in an institution. — 

During the war years it has been difficult to provide adequate transpor- 
tation for field trips. New London is several miles from the railroad, so not 
only is there a dependence on infrequent train service but conveyance must 
be provided from the college to the railroad. Nevertheless, a program of 
field trips correlated with the different phases of Sociology was arranged two 
years ago and carried out insofar as possible. 

The first semester of the course in Introductory Sociology includes a study 
of different cultures and the organization of community life. This lends it- 
self to the study of a rural New England town with its social institutions 
and public services. The postmaster in New London has been most cooper- 
ative in meeting all three divisions of beginning Sociology “behind the win- 
dows” of the post office. There he explains the beginnings of the post office 
system, its purpose, the procedure of a letter once it has left the writer, and 
the many services rendered by the post office. The girls see the cancellation 
machine in operation, the method of sorting and labeling the mail for the 
out-going mail sacks. To the surprise of many they learn that a “special” 
gets only ordinary attention until it arrives at the office of its destination. 

Although these students come from homes and communities that offer so 
many advantages, it is always surprising to learn how little they realize the 
many operations it takes to give them some of the things they take so much 
for granted. Although this trip seems elementary for this group, it is sel- 
dom that any student doesn’t gain something new. 

The second semester of this course covers various social problems. From 
a choice of several the girls vote for the four or five problems on which they 
wish to do some intensive study. Invariably, one of these choices has been 
the care of the handicapped. Until war travel restrictions curtailed the use 
of busses, a trip was taken to the New Hampshire State School for the 
Feeble-Minded in Laconia. It is hoped that this trip can be resumed this 
spring. 

With a background study that includes the causes of many of our handi- 
capped population and the care and training necessary for these people, the 
girls can realize more fully the justification for regarding these classes as 
one of society’s problems. How much of a problem they are is not realized 
until they actually see some of these unfortunates. 

Undeniably the trip that provokes most comment and is most anticipated 
is the one taken by those students of advanced sociology who are studying 
elementary criminology and juvenile delinquency. An interesting and val- 
uable day’s trip is made to Concord, N. H., with a visit to the N. H. State 
Police Headquarters in the morning and to the N. H. State Prison in the 
afternoon. 

Col. Ralph Caswell, Superintendent of the State Police, has been most 
cooperative on these annual visits. He himself explains the purpose and begin- 
nings of the state police, the training of the men, and their activities. In his 
office are photographs of wrecked and stolen cars, scenes of crime, and fin- 
gerprints. They are just the beginning of much they see later in the pho- 
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tography department. The communications room is one that consumes much 
time. Patrol cars are called in, girls are encouraged to try their luck on 
the teletype, invisible writing is detected by means of the ultra-violet lamp. 
The intricate system of identification is always cause for amazement. 

Afterwards at the State Prison the girls see the chapel, the “old” and 
“new” cell blocks, the dining rooms, the kitchens, the library with a lifer in 
charge, the hospital with its X-Ray and operating rooms. Then there is a 
tour through the shops where they see printing, farming, the making of 
brooms, tiles, and automobile number plates. A first-hand knowledge of the 
treatment of prisoners, the recreation afforded them, and the opportunity to 
learn a trade gives a very different impression of prison life from that usu- 
ally held. 

Later in this course a trip is made to the Industrial School for problem 
boys which is located in Manchester. 

The oft used procedure of a written report on these trips is not employed. 
Instead, on the journey home informal] discussion is encouraged. This is 
followed by further consideration at the next class session. The enthusiasm 
of the students warrants the inclusion of such trips in these courses and 
dispels any question as to their lack of value. 


The following poem is taken from War Poems of the United Nations, 
edited by Joy Davidman, and published by the Dial Press. It might be en- 
titled “Thought on the eve of a most important election, in the year of our 
Lord, 1946.” 


To the Statesmen 


All history is the witness of your words 
And deeds, you neither act nor speak alone; 
If you ave one-third patriot and two-thirds 
The politician, al] that shall be known. 
There is one issue, only one, at present 

By which we shall survive or be undone; 
This is no time to plan, however pleasant, 
Rich bright Utopias when the war is won. 


Nor is there party, borough, ward, or state 

To be manipulated. You must learn 

The vast name of America, whose fate 

And not our votes should be your sole concern: 
Thus shall you rise above yourselves to be 

One with our heroes and our history. 


ROBERT HILLYER. 


For the fifth successive year Colby Junior College has presented a “Sum- 
mer Forum” for the benefit of the people of New London, N. H., and of the 
Dartmouth-Lake Sunapee Region. As usual, the speakers were of the high- 
est order of competence, and their subjects timely. Any who plan to vacation 
in central New Hampshire next year might well write to Colby Junior Col- 
lege to get their names on the mailing list for next year’s program. 
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THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY 


LEARNED HAND. 


(The following address was delivered on May 21, 1944, at the “I am an 
American Day” celebration in Central Park, New York City. On seeing 
excerpts from it in The New Yorker, an editor of the BULLETIN wrote im- 
mediately and secured permission from Judge Hand to publish it in these 
pages. When, however, Life published it in July, 1944, we refrained. We 
feel that time enough has elapsed so that it should be published again, for 
it seems to us one of the great definitions of civic liberty.) 

We have gathered here to affirm a faith, a faith in a common purpose, a 
common conviction, a common devotion. Some of us have chosen America 
as the land of our adoption; the rest have come from those who did the same. 
For this reason we have some right to consider ourselves a picked group, a 
group of those who had the courage to break from the past and brave the 
dangers and the loneliness of a strange land. What was the object that 
nerved us, or those who went before us, to this choice? We sought liberty: 
freedom from oppression, freedom from want, freedom to be ourselves. This 
we then souglft; this we now believe that we are by way of winning. What 
do we mean when we say that first of all we seek liberty? I often wonder 
whether we do not rest our hopes too much upon constitutions, upon laws and 
upon courts. These are false hopes; believe me, these are false hopes. Lib- 
erty lies in the hearts of men and women; when it dies there, no constitution, 
no law, no court can save it; no constitution, no law, no court can even do 
much to help it. While it lies there, it needs no constitution, no law, no 
court to saye it. And what is this liberty which must lie in the hearts of 
men and women? It is not the ruthless, the unbridled will; it is not freedom 
to do as one likes. That is the denial of liberty, and leads straight to its 
overthrow. A society in which men recognize no check upon their freedom, 
soon becomes a society where freedom is the possession of only a savage few; 
as we have learned to our sorrow. 

What then is the spirit of liberty? I cannot define it; I can only tell you 
my own faith. The spirit of liberty is the spirit which is not too sure that it 
is right; the spirit of liberty is the spirit which seeks to understand the minds 
of other men and women; the spirit of liberty is the spirit which weighs their 
interests alongside its own without bias; the spirit of liberty remembers that 
not even a sparrow falls to earth unheeded; the spirit of liberty is the spirit 
of Him who, near two thousand years ago, taught mankind that lesson it has 
never learned, but has never quite forgotten: that there may be a kingdom 
where the least shall be heard and considered side by side with the greatest. 
And now in that spirit, that spirit of an America which has never been, and 
which may never be; nay, which never will be, except as the conscience and 
the courage of Americans create it; yet in the spirit of that America which 
lies hidden in some form in the aspirations of us all; in the spirit of that 
America for which our young men are at this moment fighting and dying; in 
that spirit of liberty and of America I ask you to rise and with me to pledge 
our faith in the glorious destiny of our beloved country. 


BOOKS 


American Radicalism, 1865-1901: Essays and Documents, by Chester Mc- 
Arthur Destler (New London, Conn., 1946, $3.50), comprises nine essays and 
two documents dealing with late nineteenth century American protest and 
reform. Seven of the items have appeared previously in various scholarly 


journals, and four make their debut in this volume. Their publication in 
collected form makes for accessibility and also brings out the essential co- 


herence of the group as a whole. 
The opening essay comprehensively surveys the various elements in- 


.volved in Western radicalism, and also analyzes with great effectiveness the 


the ideology of Populism. Two essays on the “Pendleton Plans,” and one on 
Edward Kellogg develop the underlying significance of monetary reform as 
an integral part of the radical program. Readers of Schlesinger’s recent 
Age of Jackson will find here a suggestive link between pre- and post- Civil 
War radicalism. This deserves emphasis because of the almost universal 
neglect of elements of continuity in American protest. An interesting chap- 
ter on Toledo’s pioneer effort to operate a municipal gas plant, and a docu- 
ment on socialist factionalism, are followed by four chapters on Henry D. 
Lloyd and his able but unsuccessful efforts to integrate Socialism and Popu- 
lism. This episode brilliantly illuminates the extent and the limitations of 
Populism as a reform movement. 

All of the essays display acute, discriminating analysis and unusually 
thorough research. They break new and fertile ground in the history both 
of American ideas and of American protest movements. The format, the 
illustrations, and the index, all enhance the excellent text. 


Davip M. POTTER, 
Yale University. 


The teacher of social studies of whatever grade or school, from the ele- 
mentary school through the college is faced with a problem so vast as to 
intimidate even the most courageous souls. The shelves are crowded with 
books and pamphlets and there is so little time to read, and masticate new 
ideas, new theories, and the literature of a new age. It was Sir Bernard 
Pares who said in conversation with the author, “You in America are at last 
caught up in the whirlpool of world events, with the atomic bomb pushing 
you at terrible speed. It is either do it in a hurry or it will be too late.” How 
can we do it in a hurry? Are we ready for such great responsibility? Can’t 
we slow it down? How are we to prepare a people overnight for the under- 
standing of Russia? of the new China? of the conficting forces in Europe? 
of the Near East? of Latin America? and of the World Community? 

What are we going to do about the pending peace treaties? Already we 
must all know that there will not be a treaty or rather a series of treaties 
come out of the Paris Conference which will square with our hopes and 
dreams. It must by force of circumstance be a composite treaty, a bundle of 
compromises, far short of the Atlantic Charter. What will Congress do with 
such a Treaty or Treaties? Read The American Senate and World Peace, 
by Kenneth Colegrove, Vanguard Press, N. Y., 1944, if you have not already 
read it. If you have, read it again. Chapter one might hold you for a little 
while, ““Treaty-wrecking habits of the Senate,” or a later chapter “Will 
Executive Agreements By-pass the Senate?” The following quotation is 
provocative in the light of today’s headlines. “It is hopeless to expect much 
improvement in the co-operation of the President and Congress in foreign 
affairs without the fundamental reform of abolishing, by constitutional amend- 
ment, the two-thirds rule and the monopoly of the Senate over the consent 
to ratification of treaties.’”’ Of course if you agree with John T. Flynn, whose 
newest book, Meet Your Congress, Doubleday Doran & Co., N. Y., 1944, pre- 
sents a sympathetic picture of Congress trying to restore the balance of 
power in our Constitutional system, then you will probably feel that any 
change in our fundamental constitutional set-up would be disastrous to our 
whole system of government. Any one advocating change is a revolutionist; 
probably a Communist. Of course it does not matter that Mr. Atlee needs 
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only the approval of his party in the House of Commons, which is assured 
beyond doubt, and that Mr. Molotov needs no approval except that of Stalin 
and the Central Committee of his party. We will worry through. Since 
this is an election year coming up it would be a good time to read American 
Political Parties, Their Natural History, by Wilfred E. Binkley, Knopf, N. 
Y., 1945. Professor Binkley is professor of history and political science at 
Ohio Northern. It is the outstanding work on the history of our two-party 
system. It should be profitable reading in preparation for the forthcoming 
elections. 

But we also have certain basic problems of social adjustment on the home 
front to deal with. Prejudice, Japanese-Americans, Symbol of Racial In- 
tolerance, by Carey McWilliams, Little, Brown & Co., 1944, is a must book 
for all who seek to deal with this problem, who wish to understand it as a 
back-wash of not only war hysteria, but also of a long-outstanding-record 
which has been on the books ever since the Japanese came to California. 
Intensified in recent years by economic factors, the war whipped into flame 
smoldering emotions which have left a scar on America’s war record which 
cannot easily be wiped out. Go on from this point to Brown America, the 
Story of a Tenth of the Nation, by Edwin R. Embree Viking, N. Y., 1943, 
not a new book, but perhaps new for some readers, and see if it is possible 
to understand the sociological basis for recent outbursts against the Negro. 
With recent doings in Mississippi and Georgia perhaps we can understand 
why “the odds are against the ‘nigger’.” And yet against the background of 
such depressing reading is the story of Build Together America-Adventures 
in Intercultural Education, edited for secondary schools by Rachael D. Du- 
Bois. This is a work of the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education. Out 
of it one can plan a practical program which will work in one’s own school 
and community. 

More and more the case method of sociological study is being utilized in 
most interesting and varied patterns. The Lynd’s with their famous books 
about Middletown set up a standard which has been copied over and over 
again. Two which may have been missed but which are exceedingly valuable 
are: Street Corner Society, by William Foote Whyte, U. Chicago Press, 1943; 
and Plainville, U. S. A., by James West, Columbia U. Press, 1945. The 
former is a case study of the social structure of an Italian slum section of a 
typical city. It is dedicated to real people, boys and youngsters who made 
up the group known as cornerboys of Cornerville. The effect of social and 
economic conditions of the Prohibition Era, of Post-War conditions in the 
1920’s upon young people in the slums, the strata of a mixed society, is all 
very American and very real. The latter is a cross-section of life in a small 
contemporary American community. One sees therein the structure of social 
classes, religion, work and play, the play of emotions and folkways on some- 
thing so typical that we wonder if it isn’t our own home town which is under 
observation, and it is then that we realize with the author, “since there are 
millions of Plainvilles in America the problem of Plainville is the problem 
of America.” 

Out of Random House, N. Y., have come several most attractive titles 
for younger readers. Runner of the Mountain Tops: The Life of Louis 
Agassiz, by Mabel L. Robinson, is the story of a friendly man who became 
a great teacher, the story of a truly great scientist, made understandable to 
the young reader as a result of the simplicity, humor and understanding of 
the author which she conveys to the reader in a most artistic manner. A 
History of the United States for Young People, by Arensa Sondergaard, is 
another handsome book which makes history reading a delightful experience 
for any child. A.I. D. 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING (or almost nothing) 


In his article in this issue Donald W. Robinson makes the point that con- 
troversial issues must be brought close to home. One of the great issues of 
the day is obviously regional planning by governmental agencies, as exempli- 
fied by the Tennessee Valley Authority, or the proposed Missouri Valley 
Authority. If New England teachers would like to show their classes how 
over-all planning may operate in this section, they should obtain copies of 
The Great Bay Plan, which, as long as the supply holds out, may be obtained 
free from the New Hampshire State Planning and Development Commission, 
Concord, N. H. This pamphlet describes how, through the cooperation of 
state, federal and local authorities and the expenditure of a little more than 
$2,000,000, Great Bay, a now almost valueless estuary of the Piscataqua 
River, could be made a profitable fishery and a magnificent recreation area 
with an increase in the income of the surrounding townships which would 
amount in twenty years to over 100 times the original investment. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with fascinating maps showing land use, pollution, 
proposed improvements, oceanography, and so forth, The New Hampshire 
State Planning and Development Commission has also put out a similar 
pamphlet of almost equal interest entitled A Plan for the Development of 
the Seacoast Region of New Hampshire — better write for both of them. 

In addition to reduced rates for copies used in the classroom, in lots of five 
or more, The New York Times offers a variety of services to teachers. These 
include: supplementary booklets for guidance in the preparation of outlines 
and syllabi; copies of The Chronology of World War Il; News Highlights, 
a weekly supplement containing tests and background articles; and a sum- 
marized Highlights, published in September (to cover the summer’s news), 
in January (for mid-year examinations), and in June (for final examina- 
tions). 

Keep in touch with your State Department for there has been a complete 
reorganization of publicity work in this department. Attractive, inexpensive 
booklets such as The United States and the United Nations, which is a report 
of the United States Delegation to the First Part of the First Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, held in London, January 10 to 
February 14, 1946, contains important documents which the teacher would 
want to preserve. Another document is entitled The Defense of Peace, and 
contains documents relating to UNESCO. 

Work Experience in Secondary Education, a study of part-time school 
and work programs, by Harold J. Diilon, is a publication of the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York City. This is the re- 
sult of an intensive survey made by Mr. Dillon, formerly of the Connecticut 
State Department of Education. It explores the work being done and the 
possibilities for further development of work-experience as part of the edu- 
cation of adolescent boys and girls. : 

More Than Tolerance, a small pamphlet containing suggestions to teach- 
ers of inter-group education, is put out by The Commission on Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, National Education Assoc., 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Cornell University Curriculum Series in World History are excellent 
booklets which sell for 40c. The titles issued thus far are: Canada, by Fred- 
erick G. Marcham; The Far East and the United States, by Knight Bigger- 
staff; Latin America, by Charles C. Griffin; China, by Knight Biggerstaff; 
The British Commonwealth, by Frederick G. Marcham. The last two titles 
may not be off the press until! late fall. 
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